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THE CHALLENGE TO RELIGION IN THE 
SOVIET REPUBLIC 


By ANNA LouUISE STRONG. 


VAN IVANOVICH REABOY, a peasant of the black earth region 

between Russia and the Ukraine, spent a whole day telling me the story of 
his life. Detail after detail was etched into the picture by a mind which, 
having little to remember, kept full stock of that little, even to the number 
of square yards in the hut where he was born. Sixteen persons lived in 
that one-roomed hut, Grandpa, the Old One, who ruled land and people; 
Grandma, already feeble, who took care of all the ten grand-children; Father 
and Mother and Uncle and Aunt, who worked in the fields under the rule 
of Grandpa, or were hired out by him to service under the local lord, the 
wages accruing to the patriarchal homestead. 

The chief furniture in the hut was eighteen ikons, one for each individual 
and two others bought to induce cure of a special sickness. Grandpa’s ikon, 
the Holy Nicholas, dominated the center of the group. There were Christ 
Crucified, Three-Armed Mary, George on a Horse, and others. 

Ivan remembers exactly what he learned in school. His father and 
uncle had gone to school in the priest’s house, learning to read the church 
responses in old church Slav, but never learning to read or write their own 
language. But by Ivan’s childhood, the railroad had approached from three 
hundred miles to twenty miles from his village, bringing a school which 
accommodated one-fifth of the children. Boys of small families who would 
work their father’s land did not go to school; they learned all they needed 
to know from Grandpa. But boys of large families and little land, like 
Ivan, would have to go to town to earn a supplementary income for the 
family, and needed to read street names and write home where they were. 

Ivan learned in his first year the Russian alphabet and “arithmetic up 
to ten.” The second year he learned to read a primer and “arithmetic up 
to 100.” The third and last year he learned arithmetic up to 1,000, and all 
the “Laws of God!’ That there were figures above 1,000 he did not know; 
but he knew quite accurately “How the World Was Made”; “Why Christ 
Died”; “The Penalties for various Sins”; “What one must give the priest 
to escape those penalties” . . . . He could also read church responses... . . 
He finished with that; he was now educated,—and religious ! 

Ivan knows now that he is neither educated nor religious. Education 
he wants, and is getting rapidly, through clubs, and classes, the new village 
library, the traveling agriculturist, the newspapers, and the school which now 
serves every child in his village; but religion he does not want. He told 
me that his father and mother and wife and brother and brother’s wife,— 
all of whom live with him, still have their ikons. “But I gave mine away to 
my brother. It was a Holy Trinity. I have been to war and helped organ- 
ize our county soviet and I don’t see the use of Holy Trinities. My oldest 
boy has an ikon,—a present from his grandpa. But not my youngest 
children; ikons are going out of style for children.” . . . 

Ivan has no hatred for religion; it merely seems to him useless. But 
to Dunia Ivanovna, a textile worker who also told me at length her life 
story, it seems worse than useless,—an oppressing enemy, a badge of the 
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master who must be fought. She told me of the great strike in 1905, when 
the 7,000 workers in her factory went out demanding a bath-house and 
hospital in the factory barracks where they all lived indecently huddled 
together; wooden floors because the naked babies died on the cold cement; 
and the right of married families to have a room to themselves, instead of 
being crowded two families to a room. The strike was beaten down by 
Cossacks, and none of these rights were secured except the wooden floors. 

As a result of the strike, the English manager of the factory joined 
the “Black Hundreds” and organized a church in the factory barracks. 
The Black Hundreds, from Dunia’s point of view, was a group of spies 
scattered through the plant who reported on her husband and got him 
fired. The church was the manager’s answer to their request for a nursery 
and a hospital,—so that well people and sick people would not have to 
sleep different shifts in the same bed! The manager, being English, could 
not pray in their church, but took off his hat to show respect to their God! 
Also the workers were fined five kopeks for missing church, and three 
kopeks went to the pious ones who informed. . . . From this time on Dunia 
began to hate “pious ones” with an ungodly hatred, and to doubt the God 
who gave a villa by the lake to the man who took off his hat, and rewarded 
with straw heaps and indecent quarters the humble ones who bowed and 
crossed themselves many times. 

One other experience completely ended Dunia’s religion. One night 
at two o’clock, on her way to the early shift in the factory, she met a priest 
driving home drunk from a gambling hall. “Sit in with me, I’ll drive you,” 
he said. . . . “We go different ways, you to church, I to the factory,” she 
evaded. “No, we both go to the bath-house and take a private room” 

Dunia ran away and the priest tottered after, too drunk to catch her. 

I mention these stories, not to claim that all priests behaved thus, or 
that all workers and peasants are abandoning religion, but because these 
are the stuff of which the attack on religion is composed today in the Soviet 
Republic. Dunia led a group of women who in the burning days of 1917, 
with husbands at the front and with hungry children at home, denied the 
ration which went only to adult workers,—drove out the monks from the 
local monastery and installed the children, and fed them from confiscated 
harvests. This was one local flurry, never known in history ; thus it hap- 
pened all over Russia. And Ivan was chairman of the first land com- 
mittee of his township which divided up the estates of landiords and mon- 
asteries; and now he is the energetic delegate sent by his village on frequent 
commissions to Moscow. 

The deadly significant thing about the attack on religion today in the 
Soviet Republic, is not any action of government, or any falling away 
from faith by the great mass of the peasants. The great mass of the older 
generation of peasants and even of workers still clings to what it calls 
“religion.” But the challenging thing is that it is just the energetic ones, 
the serious-minded, the sacrificial, glowing workers for progress, not any 
parlor group of would-be clever poseurs, who have smashed the church and 
God in the face in the name of a better world. They have done it gladly, 
with a sense of freedom from oppression and darkness. To miss this is 
to miss completely the challenge which religion faces today in Russia. 

One quite minor fact will throw from an oblique direction a light on 
what I mean. In the bitter conflict within the church between Tilshon and 
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the so-called “Living Church” two years ago,—there was only one point on 
which the two factions agreed, the change of the calendar in accordance 
with modern time. On everything else there was conflict,—on allowing 
bishops to marry, on the relation between church and state, on amount and 
importance of ritual. Tikhon denounced the Church Congress which deposed 
him as uncanonical, and canceled all its resolutions. Except one,—he also 
agreed to change the calendar. 

And yet it was just the calendar which the great mass of the religious 
ones of Russia, 7. e., the peasants, absolutely refused to change. They did 
not care whether bishops got married or not; they never saw bishops. They 
didn’t care much what ritual the local priest put in; that was his business. 
But the calendar, that was every peasant’s business; the very tissue of his 
life, his ploughing and sowing and harvesting was bound up with the great 
fairs that came on church holy days. The proverbs of generations told 
him at what holiday to plant; the habits of generations fixed the exchange 
of his products in a certain cycle. That was the one thing in his “religion” 
that mattered to him; enough so that he fought for it even against the 
priest, which may perhaps be reckoned the test of a man’s essential faith. 
He fought for it against both church and state, which in this matter were 
strangely agreed. And the peasant beat them. He refused to go to church 
on the days that didn’t suit him, and he went on the days that did. Today 
there are two calendars in Russia, one official, in the towns, one unofficial but 
actual, in the village. The peasant was too “religious” to change. 

I mention this to show, from an indirect angle, the associations which 
religion has won in Russia, and how it is aligned in all men’s minds with 
the old, the conservative, the dark past. There is noc time in a brief article 
to go into political and church history to any extent, and relate the details 
of the conflict between state and church after the revolution. Any one who 
senses the mental attitudes in the above incidents will realize what must 
happen to religion, so conceived under any great upheaval which sets men 
aflame with dreams of tempestuous progress. 

It is a political fact that the church as an organization opposed the 
revolution; that Patriarch Tikhon called the Bolsheviks “Anti-Christ” at 
the moment when they were fighting for their lives in civil war; that he 
believed in monarchy sincerely ; that the state ordered the seizing of church 
treasures for the famine (not the sacred vessels, but the golden and jeweled 
gifts of generations of faithful) ; that Tikhon called on the priests to protect 
their treasures and that this led to riots and loss of lives; that he was 
arraigned for high treason; that while he was imprisoned and awaiting 
trial, his opponents within the church seized the opportunity to declare 
their loyalty to the government, their acceptance of the separation of church 
and state, and to call a great church congress which deposed Tikhon, at a 
time, of course, when no Tikhon delegates dared appear. It is a further 
fact that Tikhon, in the moment of his downfall, confessed his past faults, 
declared allegiance also to the Soviet Government, was released, and at once 
declared the recently elected Holy Synod uncanonical. From this moment 
on the government refused to interest itself, though both sides appealed to 
it, carrying disgraceful tales about each other in the effort to dispossess 
their rivals by help of the state. Perhaps nothing better could have been 
expected in a church trained for generations to regard itself as dependent 
on the state. These facts are not important, except fof clearing up the 
sequence of events. Around and between these facts there played many 
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high motives, dreams of returning to the “Apostolic Church,” of making 
the church “democratic,” of making priests “human beings and citizens.” 
At present the fight inside the church has reached a stage of petty person- 
alities which no outsider can hope to understand. It is a fight almost entirely 
now within the central organization in Moscow and Leningrad, and neither 
side, however brilliant its ideas, has money or force to carry them to the 
great mass of peasants who, now that Tikhon is dead, do not even know 
the names of any church leader. They either remain “religious” and follow 
the local priest in whatever new, or old direction he chooses, or sticcumb 
to the liberalizing influences which are reaching them from outside the 
church,—the club, the science lecture, the school, the library. All of these 
last are either non-religious, or definitely anti-religious. 

The communists, who are organizing all these new avenues of enlight- 
enment with a zeal which one might call religious if they did not refuse 
with scorn the adjective, believe and preach that “religion is the opium of 
the people.” On the other hand, they will tell you their government grants 
liberty of belief to all and persecutes no one. This is just as truc, and as 
untrue, as to say that America gives equality to all before the law. It does, 
in theory; but when an I. W. W. is brought before a western judge, he 
expects, and gets, discrimination. The same thing is true of priests and 
especially of monks and nuns today in the Soviet Republic. They believe 
as they like; they preach as they like; many of the Protestant sects declare 
that they have much more freedom than in the days when the state church 
suppressed them. But it is none the less a fact that priests and monks are 
suspected more than ordinary people, spied upon more, and that if they come 
into court, they are peculiarly defenseless against anything of which petty 
local officials may choose, for good or bad reasons, to accuse them. This 
is a heritage to be expected from the past and is a relatively trivial part 
of the entire result. It is not true that priests today are being executed, 
or even arrested in numbers, or without specific accusation of misdemeanors. 
It must also be admitted that many of them are guilty. The assumption of 
superior morality made by the western world about clergymen is not made 
in Russia, where there never was a Reformation. 

In fact, from one standpoint one might say that what has happened 
in Russia is that a church, in type belonging to the Middle or even Dark 
Ages, has been compelled to swallow at one gulp the Reformation, the 
theory of evolution, and the social interpretation of morality. It is yet to 
be seen whether the patient will die or recover from the medicine thus 
administered. 

Any interpretation of religion—and education—in Russia will miss, how- 
ever, the main point, if it regards the “godlessness” that is being taught as 
a purely negative, destructive creed. Much of it, of course, is crude and 
shocking, not unlike those outbursts that touched the western world fifty 
years ago, when Ingersoll was proclaiming that man cizates God in 
his own image, and that an honest God is man’s noblest work. But this 
crude propaganda is not dangerous, though it may offend sensitive souls 
by its crassness. It is now largely drifting into a form which attacks the 
priests as parasites who live on the hard-working peasant. All of this the 
peasant knows already, but he is only half convinced as yet that the local 
commissar is any better. 

This is superficial stuff, which hurts chiefly those who use it. Many 
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of the wiser communists are discouraging its use among the younger, more 
aggressive ones. Orders are now very clear and firm that no young com- 
munist make fun of any one’s religion or stir up controversy. I know an 
incident where a young girl communist laughed in a church service, and 
was struck in the face by an outraged woman, and the older communist 
boy who was with the girl, instead of siding with her, pulled her out of the 
church, indignantly saying, ‘““You know we are forbidden to stir up reli- 
gious trouble.” 

No, the real power which religion has to dread in Russia is not the 
crude negative attack, but something far more uplifting and joyously strong. 
It was nothing negative which brought a sudden light into the face of a 
little servant girl when I asked her this evening what was her opinion on 
the subject of God. She is a rather dull person, stubborn and drab; but 
something almost like a glow suffused her face when she said, ‘Mother 
hits me on the head to make me bow to the ikon; she refuses me dinner. 
For I am going to join the Young Communists. But first I am going 
now to their night school; they let outsiders come. JI am ashamed to ask 
to join the Young Communists until I have learned to read. For every 
one in the organization must do some work for others, and how can I do 
any party work when I cannot read?” 

“When did you stop believing in God?” I asked her, and she answered, 
“Almost as soon as I came to Moscow. I began going to the club with the 
other young people. I learned that there was no God and never had been 
one, but only Nature. God was just an invention to make us bow down 
to the tsar and the landlords. But now there is just Nature; it is quite 
clear when they explain it. There is ever so much to learn about Nature; 
it is a pity that I am so stupid and cannot even read yet, and will never 
know very much. For with every bit you learn about Nature you can do 
something useful. And we will make a fine world for everybody and 
not be dark people any more as in the days when we believed in God.” I 
have told in one paragraph the things she said haltingly, scattered over 
half an hour. It was a faith for which she :was willing to take a few 
knocks on the head, even though she counted herself as unworthy yet to be 
called a disciple. : 

There are a million and a half of these Young Communists, and in 
spite of the faults and even excesses of some of their sections, they com- 
pose on the whole the most energetic, devoted youth of the Soviet Union. 
They are the ones who go in for camps and physical culture, who scoff 
at personal comfort and ridicule the ideal of personal wealth. In every 
school and children’s home they form the nucleus which takes respon- 
sibility and assumes moral leadership. The school itself may not teach 
anti-religion; it is, indeed, against the constitution to teach either religion 
or anti-religion in schools, though it is fair to say that the constitution is 
not always lived up to in this. But even those schools which are in their 
formal curriculum impartial, encourage these organizations of Young Com- 
munists. Every one encourages them, as in America one encourages a 
Y. M. C. A. group. They are politically, socially, morally, the leaders of 
the young generation. 

I pick up a copy of The Godless (Bezbozhnik), and among cartoons 
of priests and pictures of athletes I read, “In the childreri’s home named 
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Sverdlov, of 190 children, more than 100 are members of the Pioneers 
(the junior branch of Young Communists). They have formed a circle of 
Godless Ones with 49 members. 

“Life boils in the home,—flaming red neckerchiefs, ringing voices, laugh- 
ter in the whole house. The free hour comes; resounds a clarion call: ‘To 
the Godless Circle!’ . . . In the club the children gather, sit around a table 
and begin to talk. . . . ‘Why should a Pioneer be a Godless One?’ . 
Eyes kindle and a youngster answers, clearly: ‘Religion serves for the sup- 
pression of workers and peasants by the bourgeois, entangles their reason 
and hinders them in building a new life; that is why we, Pioneers, should 
struggle against it.’ There follows discussion on various themes of natural 
science: How the world was made? The life of man! Is there a soul? 
But isn’t there a mind? Vivid interest follows the discussion.” .. . 

I have given this word for word, knowing how it will shock every 
American who reads it. It shocks me also a little. But after the shock, 
some will think down to fundamental values. These very questions were the 
same that Ivan Ivanovich Reaboy learned by rote under the name of the 
“Laws of God.’ How the world was made? The nature and the duty 
of man? They are man’s incurable questions, except when he is drugged 
by stupefying habit or blinded by self-centered narrowness. Nowhere are 
they raised with greater interest or more self-forgetful devotion than today 
in the Soviet Republic, and largely by those very people who cry that 
religion was the opium which drugged man into forgetting them. Yet some 
people will say that such people are essentially religious, and that the loyalty 
of the little servant girl, willing to be knocked about rather than give up her 
vision of being useful in the world, was a high religious loyalty. To such 
a claim I offer for consideration the answer my communist friends make 
to me: “By what right do you use the term religion for your modern 
social idealism, when to the mass of mankind throughout history, religion . 
is something so very different? By what right do you shift the word God 
to cover everything you now,think good, when ‘God’ has meant very definitely 
through the ages so many things that are bad ?” 

Aside from definitions, there is a very real right-about-face in the faith 
of Young Russia. I went into a Young Commniunist headquarters two years 
ago, and saw an exposition of posters on the walls, advertising lecture- 
courses. ‘Our most popular ones are those on natural science,” they told 
me, “because of the anti-religious fight.” . . . I asked to see some of those 
lectures. 

“Man’s Conquest of Nature” was the title of the posted series, adver- 
tised by home-made cartoons. “The Conquest of Winds and Waves” was 
the first lecture, and the picture showed a wind-mill and _ sail-boat. The 
lecture cotirse went on to steam, electricity, radium, human speech and the 
printing press, as agencies which made possible a co-operating human society 
which alone could rule the world of nature. That was the gospel of anti- 
religion; nothing so dull and calm as what we call science, but a glowing 
faith that man was called to leave his ikons, his crossings, his obedience to 
unknown forces typified by candles and chanting; and was to organize, with 
knowledge and co-operation, to subdue all nature under the rule of a human 
society. Hence comes the passion for education, which is conceived of 
as the antithesis of religion. In fact, a cartoon in The Godless shows God 
tumbling from heaven at sight of a peasant cutting fuel for the school. 
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